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Citizens  Offered 

Provincial  Annuities 


Alberta  became  the  first  Canadian  province  to  offer  its  citizens  a  retire 
loent  annuity  plan  when  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
plan  was  approved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  recently. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  Province  for  at  least  three  years  may 
enter  into  the  benefits  of  the  annuity  plan  on  an  initial  deposit  of 
as  low  as  $10.  Additional  deposits  of  any  amount  may  be  made  at 
any  time  until  the  date  of  the  purchaser's  retirement.  The  plan  will 
go  into  effect  July  1. 

Maximum  annuity  that  can  be  purchased  under  the  plan  is  $1,500  per 
year  starting  at  the  minimum  retirement  age  of  60.  Interest  on  the  deposits 
v/ill  be  three  and  a  half  percent  annually  and  if  earnings  from  the  annuity 
^J^und  are  insufficient  to  cover  this  interest  rate,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  will 
pay  in  the  amount  required  from  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Purchasers  of  provincial  annuities  are  offered  three  choices  under  the 
Annuities  Act.  A  purchaser  may  choose  a  single  life  annuity,  joint  life 
annuity  or  a  guaranteed  term  annuity  for  any  term  not  less  than  five  years. 
Annuities  are  payable  annually,  semi-annually,  quarterly  or  monthly. 

In  case  a  purchaser  dies  before  reaching  his  retirement  age,  his  deposits 
together  with  simple  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  percent  a  year  are  payable 
to  his  estate.  Deposits  may  be  withdrawn  either  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
time  after  five  years  from  the  time  of  initial  deposit. 

Purpose  of  the  plan  is: 

1.  To  encourage  and  assist  those  who  try  to  provide  for  their  own 
welfare  after  retirement. 

2.  To  keep  within  the  Province  for  the  exclusive  use  and  development 
of  its  communities,  substantial  sums  of  money  which  currently  go 
out  of  Alberta  for  various  forms  of  retirement  annuities,  previously 
only  available  from  the  Government  of  Canada  or  insurance 
companies. 

3.  To  provide  a  substantial  investment  fund  for  municipal  financing. 

The  fund  and  payment  of  all  annuities,  interest  and  other  moneys  from 
the  fund  are  guaranteed  by  the  Province.  The  money  accumulated  in  the 
annuity  fund  will  be  invested  in  the  debentures,  bonds  and  other  securities 
of  municipalities  in  the  Province.  If  no  investments  of  this  type  are  available, 
the  money  may  be  invested  temporarily  in  provincial  or  federal  government 
bonds. 

As  approved  securities  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Province  become 
available,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  required  to  dispose  of  the  Dominion 
and  provincial  bonds  unless  they  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  With  the  proceeds 
of  this  sale,  the  Treasurer  will  purchase  municipal  securities.  Rate  of 
interest  payable  to  the  municipalities  will  be  fixed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor- 
in-council. 

Tables  for  determining  the  value  of  annuities  will  be  adopted  from  time 
to  time  by  regulation.  Each  purchaser  is  entitled  to  his  annuity  on  a  table 
not  less  favorable  to  him  than  the  one  in  force  at  the  date  of  his  initial 
deposit. 

A  purchaser's  annuity  cannot  be  garnisheed,  seized  or  levied  upon.  ^ 


(Alberta  Government  Photograph) 

Eileen  Olsen,  secretary-technician  of  the  entomological  division  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  is  shown  above  packing  a  case  of  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  vaccine  for  shipment  to  Medicine  Hat, 


Inoculations 
Against  Fever 

Inoculation  of  between  1,500  and 
2,000  persons  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Province  against  infection 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
tick  began  last  week. 

A  shipment  of  3,000  cubic  centi- 
metres of  spotted  fever  vaccine  has 
gone  out  from  the  entomological  divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  for  use  in  the  inoculation 
clinics  at  Manyberries,  Thelma-Elk- 
water  and  Redcliffe. 

Three  inoculations,  with  an  inter- 
val of  about  one  week  between  each, 
are  required  for  protecton  against 
the  tick,  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  Alberta.  The 
three  inoculations  are  given  so  that 
the  final  one  has  been  administered 
by  May  1,  the  time  at  which  the  fever- 
bearing  ticks  become  most  dangerous. 

The  inoculations  are  painless  and 
there  are  no  after-effects.  Protection 
is  given  for  a  year  and  the  Province 
pays  the  cost.  m 


Vehicle  Checks 
Begin  July  1 

All  motor  vehicles  operating  in 
Alberta  will  have  to  be  inspected  an- 
nually starting  July  1.  Machinery 
for  the  compulsory  inspection  of  all 
vehicles  has  not  yet  been  set  up  but 
details  will  be  announced  in  later 
issues  of  Within  Our  Borders. 

Indications  are  that  the  compulsory 
inspections  will  follow  the  pattern  of 
those  given  in  previous  years  through 
the  Alberta  Safety  Council.  It  is  like- 
ly that  the  Alberta  Safety  Council 
will  continue  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  organiation  of  vehicle  inspec- 
tions. 

Previous  motor  vehicle  inspections 
were  based  on  inspections  by  private- 
ly-owned garages  which  offered  their 
facilities  for  use  during  the  inspec- 
tion campaigns.  The  garages  carried 
out  their  inspections  without  super- 
vision and  drivers  were  not  forced  by 
law  to  have  their  vehicles  inspected.  9 
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(Alberta  Government  Photographs) 

Dr.  Robert  Newton,  Director  of  Research  of  the  Research  Council  of  Alberta,  is  shown  at  left  in  the  above  series  of  photographs,  fn  the  centre 
photograph,  M.  Ross  Wardle,  one  of  the  research  staff  of  the  council,  is  shown  studying  the  chemical  constitution  of  coal.  Dr.  Karl  A.  Clark,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  research  into  Alberta's  oil  sands  deposits  since  1920,  is  at  right. 

Research  Council  of  Alberta 


Science  is  aiding  the  economy  of  this  Province  through  the  work  of  the 
Research  Council  of  Alberta,  the  oldest  provincial  research  body  in  Canada. 

The  council  is  made  up  of  nine  members  representing  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Government  of  Alberta,  private  industry  and  the  University 
of  Alberta.  Hon.  N.  E.  Tanner,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  Minister 
of  Mines  and  Minerals,  is  chairman.  Other  government  members  are  Hon. 
E.  C.  Manning,  Premier,  and  Hon.  Dr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  Minister  of  Industries 
and  Labor.  Private  industry  is  represented  by  R.  J.  Dinning,  O.  C.  Mclntyre, 
R.  D.  Purdy  and  F.  V.  Seibert,  while  President  Andrew  Stewart  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  is  university  member.  Dr.  Robert  Newton  is  Director 
of  Research  and  W.  A.  Lang  is  Secretary  of  the  council. 

Laboratories  at  University 

At  the  council's  offices  and  laboratories  in  the  University  of  Alberta, 
a  staff  of  engineers  and  scientists  most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty  or  postgraduate  students,  carry  on  research  into  many  complex 
problems.  Approximately  40  students  have  received  their  Master  of  Science 
degrees  while  working  with  the  council  and  have  used  the  results  of  their 
research  investigations  as  their  masters'  theses. 

Purpose  of  the  council,  first  set  up  in   1919,  is  to  forward  the 
development  of  the  Province's  natural  resources.  One  of  the  first  pro- 
jects was  an  investigation  into  whether  oil  could  be  separated  from 
the  Athabasca  bituminous  sands.  Dr.   Karl  A.  Clark   joined  the  staff 
in  1920  to  take  charge  of  this  work  and  by  1949  had  developed  a  process 
for  separating  the  oil  which  was  successfully  applied  at  the  sand  separa- 
tion plant  of  the  Government  of  Alberta  at  Bitumont. 
Research  into  Alberta's  coal  resources  consistently  has  taken  up  more 
of  the  scientists'  time  and  the  council's  budget  than  any  other  product  or 
project  related  to  the  Province's  economy. 

The  first  task  of  the  coal  division  was  a  detailed  survey  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  Province.  Resulting 
from  this  survey  Professor  Edgar  Stansfield,  now  retired,  and  his  colleagues 
published  a  report  giving  the  analyses  of  Alberta  coals.  This  report  was 
expanded  in  1944  and  now  has  become  a  standard  reference. 

Many  problems  connected  with  the  mining,  preparation  and  processing 
of  coal  have  been  investigated.  The  extensive  work  on  briquetting  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  grade  of  fine  coals  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
marketed  is  an  example.  Four  commercial  briquetting  plants  were  in  opera- 
tion in  Alberta  in  1949,  and  they  produced  460,643  tons  of  briquets. 

Coal  Cleaning 

The  major  problem,  presently  under  investigation,  is  a  study  of  methods 
for  reducing  the  mineral  matter  in  or  associated  with  coal.  It  is  commonly 
called  "coal  cleaning".  The  results  of  this  work  may  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  coal  consumer  who  often  complains  of  the  amount  of  ashes  he  has 
to  carry  out.  A  long  term  study  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  coal  has 
been  undertaken  in  order  to  gain  information  which  may  assist  in  the 
production  of  chemicals  from  coal. 

The  council  maintains  a  well  equipped  gasoline  and  oil  testing  laboratory 
which  during  the  Second  Great  War  tested  aviation  and  motor  transport 
fuels  for  the  Department  of  National  Defence  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  testing  laboratory  was  established  in  1939  and  during  1941-1945 
it  tested  gasoline  used  on  R.C.A.F.  stations  from  Fort  William,  Ont.,  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  1943  the  laboratory  was  taken  over  by  the  Research  Council 
of  Alberta  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  which  had  administered 
it  up  to  that  date. 

The  council's  research  work  on  gasoline  includes  an  annual  survey 
of  all  gasolines  sold  in  the  Province  and  the  laboratory  is  becoming  an 


increasingly  useful  centre  for  the  investigation  and  control  of  Alberta 
petroleum  products. 

Geological  survey  work  is  another  branch  of  the  council's  activities.  In 
1950  the  council  took  over  a  survey  of  geological  deposits  which  have 
accumulated  over  the  last  million  years  and  now  are  of  importance  in 
relation  to  soil  surveys  and  planned  highway  construction.  This  year  the 
council  will  make  an  economic  survey  of  non-metallic  minerals  such  as 
limestones,  sands,  clays,  gravel,  building  stone  and  others. 

The  Research  Council  of  Alberta  also  has  brought  science  to  the  problems 
of  highway  construction.  Preliminary  investigations  were  made  during  1950 
to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  cracks  which  appear  in  asphalt  paving. 

These  cracks  present  a  maintenance  problem  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  because  water  enters  through  the  cracks  and  damages  the 
road  surface.  Initial  studies  on  this  problem  were  made  on  roads  on  the 
University  of  Alberta  campus  and  Calgary  and  Edmonton  city  streets  and 
have  shown  that  some  of  the  cracks  originated  from  changes  in  the  volume 
of  the  gravel  and  soil  supporting  the  pavement  and,  in  other  cases,  from  the 
asphalt  surface  itself. 

Natural  Gas  Research 

Research  into  the  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  raw  material  for  the  production 
of  industrial  chemicals  and  liquid  fuels  was  undertaken  by  the  University 
of  Alberta  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  with  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  council. 

During  1950,  a  report  of  natural  gas  and  its  relations  to  Alberta's 
industrial  development  was  prepared  by  the  council  and  submitted  to  a 
hearing  of  the  Alberta  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Conservation  Board  a1 
Calgary.  The  position  of  the  council  on  the  relation  of  natural  gas  to  industry 
was  vindicated  recently  when  the  Celanese  Corporation  of  America  announced 
plans  to  build  near  Edmonton  a  large  petro-chemical  plant  utilizing  Alberta 
natural  gas. 

The  Alberta  Soil  Survey  is  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Research  Council  of 
Alberta,  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  University  Depart- 
ment of  Soils.  Reconnaissance  soil  survey  maps  and  reports  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  main  agricultural  regions  of  Alberta  have  been  published. 
Soil  Survey  of  Peace  River  District 

The  Research  Council  parties  now  are  engaged  in  surveys  of  the  Peace 
River  district,  where  several  million  acres  of  arable  land  have  not  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Much  of  this  arable  land  is  Crown  land  and 
permission  to  open  up  this  land  for  settlement  is  given  only  when  the  areas 
are  classified  by  the  soil  survey  as  suitable  for  cultivation.  Thus  the  settle- 
ment of  unsuitable  lands  and  other  mistakes  which  characterized  earlier 
settlement  in  Alberta  will  be  avoided.  Most  of  the  land  is  covered  with  trees 
and  some  contracts  for  clearing  on  a  large  scale  have  been  awarded.  The 
district  is  being  opened  up  and  settled  fairly  rapidly. 

The  possibility  that  ultra-violet  radiation  from  the  sun  may  have  some 
influence  on  biological  cycles  and  particularly  on  the  strange  and  as  yet 
unexplained  cycles  of  changes  in  the  population  of  wild  life,  is  being  explored 
by  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Zoology  of  the  University  of  Alberta  with 
assistance  from  the  council. 

The  council  has  established  a  rabbit  enclosure  on  a  deserted  rat  ranch 
a  half-mile  from  the  Cooking  Lake  Highway  and  24  miles  from  Edmonton. 
The  area  of  about  four  and  a  half  acres  is  enclosed  by  animal-proof  fencing 
and  will  be  used  by  Dr.  William  Rowan,  Professor  of  Zoology,  to  stage  a 
series  of  observations  on  changes  in  rabbit  population. 

Technical  questions  submitted  to  the  council  by  industry  and  government 
agencies  are  answered  by  the  council's  industrial  engineer,  a  position  created 
in  1945.     John  Gregory  is  the  industrial  engineer.  # 
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Pheasant  Eggs 
To  Ease  Losses 


Serious  pheasant  losses  near  Brooks 
in  the  Eastern  Irrigation  District  will 
be  partly  remedied  by  a  shipment  of 
pheasant  eggs  which  the  Game  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests has  ordered  from  the  United 
States. 

Approximately  14,000  pheasant 
eggs  will  be  placed  in  incubators  at 
the  Provincial  Pheasant  Hatchery  near 
Brooks  and  hatched.  When  the  game 
birds  are  12  weeks  old,  they  will  be 
shipped  to  areas  of  the  Province  whose 
pheasant  populations  were  depleted 
during  severe  winter  blizzards. 

The  Brooks  area,  which  lost  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  its  pheasants  in  the 
blizzards,  will  receive  most  of  the 
batch.  Consultation  between  the  Game 
Branch  and  the  Alberta  Fish  and 
Game  Association  will  establish  where 
other  birds  from  the  hatch  will  be 
sent. 

Pheasant  losses  from  this  winter's 
blizzards  were  more  serious  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province  where 
there  is  little  heavy  cover  to  protect 
the  game  birds.  The  pheasants  died 
as  a  result  of  wet  snow  icing  under 
the  birds'  wings  and  forcing  them  to 
land.  As  the  birds  attempted  to  land, 
the  weight  of  ice  hurled  them  to  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  pheasants  died 
from  broken  backs  and  necks,  examin- 
ations have  disclosed. 


The  Devon  Bridge,  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Devon,  was 
opened  to  all  traffic  April  13.  Construction  of  the  800-foot  long  bridge  was 
started  by  the  Bridge  Building  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
last  June.  Approximate  cost  was  $350,000  with  all  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Bridge  Building  Branch.  In  the  photograph  above  workmen  are  completing 
the  bridge's  timber  sub-decking.  Until  the  upper  asphalt  plank  decking  is 
laid,  traffic  will  cross  on  temporary  strips  of  timber.  The  bridge  spans  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River  with  one  200-foot  soan,  three  150-foot  spanks, 
and  a  80-foot  long  span  at  the  north  end  and  a  700-foot  at  the  south.  The 
roadway  is  24  feet  wide  and  approaches  to  the  bridge  are  in  good  condition. 


N.W.T.  School  For 
Alberta  Children 


An  unique  example  of  co-operation 
between  the  Government  of  Alberta 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  is  car- 
ried out  every  day  of  the  school  year 
over  a  16-mile  strip  of  road  between 
Fort  Fitzgerald,  Alberta  and  Fort 
Smith,  Northwest  Territories. 

For  some  time  the  Government  ot 
Alberta  has  allowed  the  Northwest 
Territories  Administration  to  use  its 
school  curriculum.  When  a  modern 
school  offering  schooling  up  to 
Grade  XII  was  opened  in  Fort 
Smith  in  1949,  the  Government  of 
Canada  asked  the  Government  of  Al- 
berta and  the  Fort  Fitzgerald  School 
District  if  the  new  school  could  be 
used  by  Fort  Fitzgerald  children. 

The  Fort  Fitzgerald  school  was  in- 
adequate so  the  courteous  offer  was 
accepted  and  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  provided  bus  transportation 
over  its  own  road  from  Fort  Fitzgerald 
to  Fort  Smith,  the  Fort  Fitzgerald 
children  go  outside  their  own  Pro- 
vince to  school. 

Between  30  and  40  students  make 
the  16-mile  trip  to  Fort  Smith  and  not 
a  day  was  missed  this  winter  despite 
temperatures  of  55  and  60  below  zero 
and  snow  drifts.  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany bulldozers  kept  the  road  open.n 


Libraries,  Music,  Drama,  Art 
Encouraged  By  Branch 

Assisting  the  cultural  development  of  the  Province  and  bringing  a 
fuller  and  richer  life  to  the  people  of  Alberta  is  the  purpose  of  the  Cultural 
Activities  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs.  The  branch  was 
set  up  in  1946. 

The  branch  operates  through  four  appointed  boards  on  which 
serve  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  who  offer  their 
time,  energy  and  knowledge  to  the  encouragement  of  community 
cultural  activities.  Blake  MacKenzie,  the  co-ordinator  of  the  branch, 
is  secretary  to  all  boards,  but  he  is  the  only  government  official  connected 
with  the  boards'  work.  All  members  are  independent  citizens  with 
specialized  knowledge  of  art,  music,  literature,  drama  and  other  associated 
arts. 

According  to  the  The  Cultural  Development  Act,  which  became  the  first 
provincial  act  of  its  type  in  the  British  Commonwealth  when  the  Alberta  Legis- 
lative Assembly  adopted  it  in  1946,  each  board  is  to  devote  itself  to  the  "en- 
couragement, co-ordination,  expansion  and  development"  of  the  specific  cultural 
activities  coming  within  its  scope. 

The  Alberta  Library  Board,  which  encourages  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  the  Province,  authorized  a  record  total  of  22  new  libraries  during 
1950.  Seven  of  the  new  libraries  are  within  the  Lacombe  area,  which  is 
being  organized  on  an  experimental  basis  as  the  first  regional  library.  This 
regional  library  will  provide  information  which  will  assist  in  the  setting 
up  of  other  regional  libraries. 

The  Lacombe  Regional  Library  is  made  up  of  a  central  library  at 
Lacombe  and  a  ring  of  satellite  libraries  staffed  by  voluntary  librarians  and 
administered  by  local  voluntary  library  boards  in  surrounding  towns.  The 
regional  libraries  will  provide  good  books  for  about  12,000  people  in  each 
region.  A  second  regional  library  is  being  organized  in  the  Barrhead  area 
but  the  organization  of  such  a  network  of  libraries  is  a  long  job. 

Four  Annual  $250  Scholarships 

Library  organization  in  Alberta  also  is  assisted  by  the  Province  through 
four  annual  scholarships  of  $250  each,  which  are  awarded  to  assist  university 
students  training  in  library  science.  The  government  promotes  library 
organization  by  sponsoring  an  annual  short  course  to  help  volunteer  library 
workers  to  manage  their  libraries.  The  course  has  been  held  since  1945 
and  96  librarians  have  attended  to  date. 

The  tuition  is  offered  with  the  help  of  the  Alberta  Library  Association 
and  the  University  of  Alberta  Extension  Department.  The  government  con- 
tributes $500  a  year  to  the  financing  of  the  course.  The  interest  of  children 


in  good  reading  is  being  stimulated  by  the  Children's  Book  Display,  a  small 
traveling  library  of  children's  books  which  have  been  donated  by  publishers. 

The  display  is  shown  in  24  or  30  Alberta  libraries  each  yeary  ^  =  

Open  Air  Concerts 
During  the  summer  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  National  Film  Board  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  brings  good  music 
to  hundreds  of  people  through  open-air  Sunday  concerts  at  lElk  Island 
National  Park.  These  concerts  provide  an  outlet  for  talented  musical  groups 
in  the  district. 

The  Visual  Arts  Board  arranges  for  the  displays  of  Alberta  artists' 
paintings  and,  through  the  co-ordinator,  sends  out  handicrafts  instructional 
trays  in  which  handicraft  techniques  are  displayed.  The  other  boards  are 
the  Alberta  Music  Board  and  the  Alberta  Drama  Board. 

Among  the  future  plans  of  the  Cultural  Activities  Branch  are  the 
enlarging  of  its  record  library;  assistance  in  providing  properly  equipped 
stages  in  communities;  the  organization  of  an  annual  community  theatre 
workship;  and  the  organization  of  improved  circulating  library  service  in 
isolated  communities.  The  branch  hopes  also  to  arrange  for  young  Alberta 
musicians  to  present  concerts  in  rural  centres,  to  develop  the  Province's 
handicrafts  industry  by  starting  a  rural  handicrafts  instruction  circuit,  and 
to  assist  embryo  bands  and  other  musical  groups  by  purchasing  musical 
instruments.  • 

Avoid  Small  Seed  Potatoes 

Farmers  should  be  cautious  about  using  small  potatoes  for  seed,  according 
to  W.  A.  Lobay,  Supervisor  of  Crop  Protection  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Lobay  said  the  small  potatoes  may  come  from  diseased  hills.  Some 
seed  potatoes  may  be  small  due  to  late  planting  or  to  the  tops  being  killed 
by  early  light  frosts.    These  potatoes  are  suitable  for  seed. 

Small  potatoes  are  recommended  for  seed  only  if  proof  is  obtained  that 
they  have  come  from  good  stock.  The  Field  Crops  Branch  has  a  record  of 
all  potato  stocks  grown  in  the  commercial  areas  of  the  Province  and  will 
supply  information  on  request.  ^ 


"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 
It  is  distributed  free  of  charge. 

it  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Government  will  be 
effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our  Borders",  Legislative 
Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 


New  Penal  Methods  to  be  Applied  at  Bowden 

Institutions  Will  Treat  Offenders  as  Individuals  Providing  Vocational  Training  and  Schooling 

Under  Conditions  of  Limited  Freedom 


A  penal  institution  without  bars,  without 
cell  blocks.  Where  jail  terms  are  served  under 
the  authority  of  a  superintendent,  not  a  warden, 
and  under  the  surveillance  of  a  minimum  of 
guards  .  .  . 

That  is  the  plan  in  Alberta  for  the  Bowden 
Provincial   Institution   which   will  accommodate 
200  or  more  inmates,  serving  prison  terms  up  to 
the  maximum  of  two  years  less  a  day.  Two  years 
less  a  day  is  the  maximum  sentence  which  can  be 
served  in  an  Alberta  jail  under  any  one  charge 
although  consecutive  sentences  of  two  years  less 
a  day  each  on  several  charges  may  be  imposed. 
Hgher  terms  must  be  served  in  penitentiaries. 
The  new  institution  will  put  into  opera- 
tion   new    practices   for    the    successful  re- 
habilitation of  that  group  of  offenders  who 
are  suitable  for  serving  their  term  of  im- 
prisonment under  minimum  restrictions.  Simi- 
lar institutions  have  been  in  operation  by  the 
U.S.  Federal  Prison  Service  and  the  California 
State  Authority  for  several  years  and  have 
reduced  to  a  significant  extent  the  number  of 
"repeaters"  returning  to  serve  second  or  third 
terms. 

The  thought  behind  the  principle  of  minimum 
custody,  the  system  which  will  be  used  at  Bowden, 
is  that  many  offenders  are  led  into  criminal  ways 
as  a  result  of  their  maladjustment  to  society.  By 
treating  each  inmate  as  an  individual  and  alter- 
ing his  sense  of  values  and  further  fitting  him  foi- 
his  eventual  return  to  society  by  instruction  in  a 
trade,  it  is  hoped  that  the  former  offender  will 
become  a  responsible  member  of  his  community: 
  Priscrsers  for  Bowden  Will  Be  Selected 

According  to  James  R.  Eakins,  Superintendent 
of  the  Bowden  Institution,  prisoners  from  Fort 
Saskatchewan  and  Lethbridge  jails  will  be  selected 
for  transfer  to  Bowden.  There  the  prisoners  will 
be  scrutinized  more  closely  by  a  board  of  qualified 
examiners,  including,  if  possible,  a  psychologist 
and  a  social  worker.  If  the  inmate  is  found  suit- 
able for  the  environment  of  the  new  institution, 
he  will  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  sentence. 

Recreation  and  vocational  training  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  former  R.C.A.F.  hangar.  Inmates 
will  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  competitive  team 
sports  with  teams  from  nearby  towns.  Vocational 
training  in  such  trades  as  brick-laying,  carpentry 
and  the  repair  of  farm  equipment  will  be 
given  so  that  the  inmates  will  no  longer  be  un- 
skilled, migratory  workers  on  their  release  from 
custody. 

Life  in  the  institution  will  be  much  like  life 
in  a  service  barracks,  Mr.  Eakins  said.  Inmates 


will  sleep  in  dormitories,  equipped  with  individual 
lockers  where  personal  clothing  and  belongings 
may  be  kept  and  earphones  which  will  relay  pro- 
grams from  a  central  radio  receiver.  There  will 
be  communal  wash  rooms  and  showers  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  Bowden  dormitories 
will  be  far  removed  from  the  usual  prison  at- 
mosphere. 

Few  "Guards" 

As  few  "guards"  as  possible  will  be  stationed 
at  the  institution  and  no  bars  will  serve  to  re- 
mind the  inmates  that  they  are  prisoners  being 
kept  apart  from  society.  Discipline  will  be  en- 
forced by  supervisors — men  of  good  education 
and  high  qualifications  with  a  sincere  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  criminal  offenders.  The  rest  of 
the  staff  will  be  made  up  of  instructors  in  voca- 
tional training,  social  workers  and  teachers. 

With  no  bars,  few  supervisors  and  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  of  movement,  the  inmates  could  leave 
the  institution.  But  Mr.  Eakins  believes  that  es- 
cape would  be  rejected  by  the  type  of  inmate  who 
will  come  under  his  care.  The  main  reason  is  that 
an  escape  would  mean  the  end  of  rehabilitation 
training  and  the  removal  of  many  additional 
privileges  allowed  at  Bowden  but  not  at  other 
penal  institutions.  When  captured,  the  inmate 
likely  would  be  returned  to  Lethbridge  or  Fort 
Saskatchewan  to  continue  his  jail  term  under  less 
congenial  conditions. 

Secondary  Deterrent  to  Escape 

A  secondary  deterrent  to  escape  is  the  location 
of  the  institution — four  miles  from  Bowden  and 
six  miles  from  Innisfail.  An  escapee  would  find 
it  difficult  to  continue  his  break  far  enough  to 
make  re-capture  difficult. 

Penal  authorities  believe  that  40  percent  of 
any  criminal  group  is  suitable  for  minimum 
custody.  This  group  can  be  rehabilitated  aJid  re- 
oriented to  society  and  become  useful  citizens  if 
given  individual  sympathetic  attention  during 
their  imprisonment. 

Visiting  privileges  will  be  more  flexible  at  the 
new  institution  than  at  other  provincial  jails. 
Parents,  relatives  and  approved  individuals  will 
be  allowed  to  visit  inmates  on  weekends  and  the 
visits  will  be  carried  out  with  informality.  Mr. 
Eakins  hopes  that  the  visiting  period  at  Bowden 
may  be  three  or  four  hours  and  the  inmate  will  be 
able  to  wear  casual  clothing. 

Handicrafts  Encouraged 

Visits  of  social  and  welfare  workers  and  others 
interested  in  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders will  be  invited  and  inmates  will  be  en- 
couraged to  make  handicraft  articles  such  as 


leather  purses,  wood  carvings  and  other  related 
hobby  products,  which  can  be  sold  to  visitors. 

A  percentage  of  the  money  realized  from  the 
sale  of  handicrafts  and  the  profits  from  the 
operation  of  the  institution's  canteen  will  be  put 
into  a  welfare  fund.  In  this  way,  the  many  extra 
pleasures  allowed  the  inmates  will  not  be  a 
charge  on  the  Province. 

Mr.  Eakins  hopes  the  community  of  Bowden 
will  become  interested  in  the  new  institution  and 
take  an  active  part  in  helping  the  inmates.  The 
sympathetic  interest  of  other  people  can  do  much 
to  correct  a  twisted  sense  of  values. 

May  Mean  Fewer  Suspended  Sentences 

Establishment  of  an  institution  with  penal 
facilities  such  as  those  which  will  be  available 
at  Bowden  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
number  of  suspended  sentences  handed  down  by 
Alberta  courts. 

Punishment  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  a  jail 
sentence.  Sufficient  punishment  to  deter  the  of- 
fender from  the  repetition  of  his  crime  and  to 
warn  others  of  the  seriousness  of  the  offence  are 
included  in  the  decision  on  sentence  but  Alberta 
judges  and  magistrates  consider  also  the 
offender's  rehabilitation  and  welfare  when  passing 
sentence.  Sometimes,  suspended  sentences  have 
been  the  only  practical  decision  when  there  were 
no  suitable  facilities  for  the  correction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  offenders. 

Since  November,  20  inmates  have  been  living 
in  the  hangar  which  eventually  will  serve  as  the 
gymnasium,  vocational  shops  and  general  recrea- 
tional area.  With  only  three  supervisors  on  duty, 
the  inmates  have  been  living  in  the  insulated 
hangar  and  working  on  various  jobs  which  have 
to  be  done  before  the  main  construction  starts. 

"They  are  happy  to  be  there  and  regard  them- 
selves as  pioneers  in  this  progressive  step  the 
Alberta  government  has  taken,"  the  superintend- 
ent said. 

Mr.  Eakins,  who  will  direct  the  Province's 
progressive  penal  experiment,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  has  done  prisoners'  rehabilitation 
work  with  the  John  Howard  Society  of  Ontario. 
He  was  associate  secretary  of  the  John  Howard 
Society  of  Alberta  until  February  1  when  he  took 
up  his  government  appointment. 

He  recently  toured  penal  institutions  in  the 
south-western  American  states  and  consulted 
leading  American  penal  authorities  to  gather  data 
which  will  be  applicable  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Bowden  institution.  • 


Sportsmen  Show  Keen 
Interest  in  Alberta 

Californians  are  interested  in  Alberta's  hunting 
and  fishing,  according  to  W.  H.  Thomson,  Field 
Supervisor  of  the  Alberta  Travel  Bureau,  who  is 
representing  the  Province  at  the  Californa  Sports- 
men's and  Vacation  Show  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Eighty  percent  of  the  questions  are  about  fish- 
ing and  hunting,"  Mr.  Thomson  said.  "They're 
really  interested  in  Alberta  down  there."  Mr. 
Thomson  is  attending  the  California  show  as  Al- 
berta representative  at  the  Pacific  North  West 
Travel  Association  display  which  is  open  from 
noon  to  midnight  every  day  of  the  show. 

Alberta  is  a  member  of  the  association  which  in- 
cludes Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 


kota, Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  The 
association  promotes  the  tourist  attractions  of  the 
states  and  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  unifies 
travel  promotion  by  co-operating  in  one  display 
which  is  set  up  at  various  American  travel  shows. 

Mr.  Thomson  attended  the  California  Sports, 
Travel  and  Boat  Show  at  San  Francisco  last  month. 
Norman  Rault,  the  other  field  supervisor  of  the 
bureau,  has  represented  the  Province  at  the  Chi- 
cago Outdoors  Show  at  Chicago,  and  the  Detroit 
News  Travel  Show  at  Detroit  in  February  and 
March.  • 


I        Industrial  Growth  J 

At  the  end  of  1950,  705  new  Alberta  companies 
and  157  foreign  companies  registered  in  the  Pro- 
vince. During  the  year  19  new  manufacturing  in- 
dustries were  established'  in  Alberta,  and  these 
new  industries  involved  capital  expenditures  on 
buildings  and  machinery  amounting  to  more  than 
$17,500,000.  « 


113  Bills  Passed 

4*  *^ 

A  total  of  113  government  and  private  bills 
were  passed  by  the  fourth  session  of  the  11th 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Alberta  which  was  pro- 
rogued April  11  after  lasting  six  weeks  and  two 
days.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  gave  royal  assent 
to  the  113  bills,  of  which  101  were  government 
bills  and  12  private  bills.  Two  government  bills 
and  two  private  bills  were  not  proceeded  with 
making  a  total  of  117  bills  which  came  under 
consideration  during  the  session. 

The  Attorney-General's  Department  is  prepar- 
ing a  list  of  the  bills  passed  and  this  list  will  be 
available  to  the  public  at  a  later  date. 

The  session  was  an  important  one  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Province's  citizens  because  of 
reductions  in  taxes  and  increased  municipal  aid.^ 


